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ABSTRACT 



The educational. dissenination linking process 
a&tititiesf iOf threexRegioiuil Bzchange specialists at Research for 
Better SchooJ-s in Philadelphia we^e enpirically analyzed to^ identify: 
the activities performed in the transfer of information £ro» research 
to practice: the decisions nade about ttre of gahiaation. of activities 

, and: conJ:extual factors influencing the sped a list 8J*> job performance. 
Field tesearch^wa^ c6nd<xcted. over a period of five aonths by an 
evaluatior in twp phases: the first phase yas one ,of* observation and 
the second,- one of participant observation. Da^a, collectel via 
observation and structured and unstructured interviews,^ was .analyzed, 
qualitatively "using methods' of content, cfonstant conpafativei. matrix 
and forcef ield analyses. Analyses revealed th&t^ seven a^ciivity 
Categories operationally defined the linking processt^ehgagdlient; 

'context specification; diagnosis;, collection: translation; 
presentation and disengagement. Fouf , decisio;i areas facing linkers 

* were identified: .scheduling and coordination of services to be 
delivered^ and s^rvice^Linteraction style and role. Personal, , 
interpersjohal, client, torganizational, anS policy -factors were l^Qnnd 
to InfluenK^ performance. Result's supported a ciient-cedfkered,' ' 
linker /timeVeference^d interpersonal communicatioi\9 view ot the 
dissemination process'* The results have implications for the practice 
and evaluation of /linker, activ.ities. (Author/AEF) ' • . , \ 
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The Dissemination Linking ProceW: A View from the Regional Exchange 



Abstract 



^ ■ 



.1^ ^This study analyzed empirically the educational dissemination linking 

process activities bf Regional Exchajige staff at Research £or Better 

.A . ' . ' ^ ' 

Schools. Decision areas facing linkers and factors influj^ncing linkers* 
i ' ' 

ctivities vere examined. Analyses revealed that se^a activity categories 

operationally defined the linking process; engagement, context spfcifica-^ 



tion, diagnosis, collection, translation, presentation and d'isengagement. 
Four decision areas facing 'linkers were identified: scheduling and 
coo'rdipation of services to be delivered, and service interaction fctyle 
and role . Results supported a client-centered, linker/time referenced 
interpersonal communications view of the R&D j[>rocess« The results have Im 
plications for*the practice and evaluation of linker activities. 
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The dissemination Xlpklng Proce^ A'Vlev 'from the Regional Exchange 



I- ' 

i ]\ Introduction 



* Yypi)iogleS' of the educational dissemination linkage |>ro9ess have been 

[' - ■ • ■ • 

'proposed#by Havelock t(1971), Plele (1975) .^Crandall (1977) and Butler and 

I 

Paisley (1978). Hood and Gates- (1978) noted, however, that <!:urrent 

conceptions of linking roles are limited in that they do not^ represent 

« 

actual details of the sequence or way iti which linking agents really vorki 
are more concerned with post-^hoc reconstru^tiojis of the Idealized oi^era* 
tlons of (roles of linking agents, do not ident^jify the factors or forces 
which influence day-to-day linker activities* and do not distinguish among' 
the mult^{;>le levels at which linkers work in the educational system-. 

Purpose ' 

The present study, initiated by the RegionaJL Exchange (Rx) , Dissemi-^ 
^^jfMition Div^lsion ojE Research for Better Schools (RBS), invol^ved an inten- 
sive examination of the on-the-job activities *of three Rx dissemination 

1* ' ' 

^specialists (linkers), .-The study was initiated by ftBS Rx staff as part * 
* ijof a process evaluation of the Rx to examine arfalytically staff linker 
behavior in order to Improve staff knowledge transfer strategies and to ' 
increase staff understanding of their activities* The study was designed 
. to answer threa questions; (1) What activities are perf6rmed by linking 
agents to transfer R&D information from resear9h to^practice?; (2) What 
jiecisiona do .linking agenta make about the organizatiqn of their activities?; 

Npte ; This ^RA .report ijp based ^n a Ph*D disserthtion, pjcepared in 
. ^ connection with this study for Temple ^University, By Diana Vhitney 

who served as the evaluator for the study. 



and (3) What contextual factdrs or forces InlEluence 'the performance of 
linker activities? The study represents d start, at least, at addressings 

^ome of the limitations cited by Hood and Catas (1978) regarding extant 

• * 

knowledge of i:he linking process* * " / 

. , Method. 

• The study was carried out In two phases over a five month period In 
early 1979. Field research or naturalistic strategies (GiAa, 1979) were 
employed to dlscov^ the relevant fieatpres of linker activities* Infthe» 
first four week^ of the stud}^ (phase 1) the evaj^uator became familiar 
with the Rx setting, established her role ^s d participant observer, set 
up doduiqentatlon procedti^res aiid established a working relationship with 
Rx^sta^f. In the succeeding four months of the study (phase 2) the eV^l-^ 
uator served as a participant observer. Three days were .spent each week 
collecting data on the activities of thxefe Rx linkers at'work with, state, 
clients in'^the Delaware^ Maryland and POTnsylvania ^ep/attments of Educa-»^'^ 
tion. The linkers basic charge was. to provide information or, technical 
assistance support to state^ staf^ engaged in work on state school improve- 
ment apd dissemination priorit^^jas. (Werall, in the four^months'^of data 

• ' ■ * 

r ^ • i ■ « 

collection. Rx staff R&D linking activities \)ere traced with respect to 

' T 

approxjU&ately fourteen separate client related tasks in the*t,hre^ states. 
Each of the tasks was observed^ from «tart to finish. Data <^olleqtlon con- 

sisted of two sets of Structured Intehriews (See Appendices 1 & II) , 

* i * ' ' 

. * J • » 

several participant observatidns of'Rx linket-client interactions, and 
numerous unstructured interviws (pre and p^st each client Interaction). ^ 

« 

specialists. 



with each of ^he three dissem: 



Xhation^ 



' Coded interview and participant observation dat^ were analyzed 
qualitatively using the methods of contei^r analysis (GubA> 1979; Holsti, 
1969) and constant comparative analysis (Closer, 1972) • In addition, a ^ 
form of matrix' analysis w^s^^employed to examine decisions related to 
activities within functional classes of linker activities. Finally, a 

I 

force field analysis procedure wa& used to i4entify ihfluences upon 
linker activities. - - . 

Results and Discussion * 

• . • ' ... 

Que&tion 1 : What activities are performed by linking agents to transfer 
. R&D informatiop from research to practice? 

Analyses of the interview and participant observation data resulted 

** 

in a multi-level hierarchical taxonomy of linking activities (See 
Appendix HI). An initial list of' 336 separate basic linker activities, 
consisting of actions, verbal behavtqrs and d'<^^lons were derived from 




the coded data. These activities clustered into 24 categories of primary 

# ' " 

activities which were further classified by an indlucfcive logical analysis 
procedure'lnto 7 functi.onal linking steps. Table 1 illustrates the 7 
linking steps » the primary linking activities that define each step (24 
in total), and the general products or oytput of each step*/ In brietfj 
the^logital analysis of the "activity" data illustrated t^t 

•* Initial Rx llpker^state staff contacts were usually nade through 
the chief state school officer or appropriate division chiefs. 
Subsequent Introductory meetings with apprcferlate Rx and state 
staff followed to jclarify the goals ^nd roletf of ^oth agencies ^ 



TABLE 1 



. LINKING §TEPS, ACXIVITIES AND OUTPUTS 



' LINK'ING STEPS 



PRIMARY LINKING ACTIVITIES 



OUTPUTS; 



Vs 



ENGAGEMENT 

..t 



Contact client 
^^jPresentatlon of self 
n?«sonal acquaintance 



Relationship between the or 
linking agent and client. 



CONTEXT SPECIFICATION 



Taskv^eclflcatlon 

Task scope 

Task significance " 



Linking agent understanding 
of the task and client sys7 
tern characteristics! *^ , 



DIAGNOSIS 



Informatloir^need 

assessment , 
Reso^ce assessment 
ActloK planning 



Mutual understanding of In-* 
formation needed ^ resovirce 
available, >and agtlon to 'be 
taken^ to j}erform the task. 



COLLECTION 



Identify collection do- 
main 

Recall Information 
.|ldtrleve Information 7 
> sources 
* Search for sources )c 



Information resource base. 



, TRANSUtlON 



Review resource bdse 
Select sources 
Generate Information 

from sources 
Analyse Information 
^Isoclatlon 

Reframe Information .Into 
clients^ language 



Tailored informat'lon. 



PRESENTATION 



, De&lgn* presentation 
Prepare presentation 
Preseftt Infonaatlon 



Client ^rec^lpt and utili- 
zation of information. 



DISENGAGEMENT 
« 

/ 



Statement of closure ^ ' 
.Statement df redefined 
. relationship , , 



Redefined linking agent- * 
client relationship. 



i 



,and to. explore^ possible areas for Interaction* The Institutional 
engagelj^ent step was followed by a more personal Engagemfint step* 
The Rx linkers established Interpersphal relationships with 
specific state clients. ^ These relationships, which varied in 
degree of pei?sonal involvement and homoplfyly, were essential to 
the linkers understanding of and acceptance by the clients, 
when somd form of -interpersonal relationship was established with 
a client, the linker/ were^ c/bserve^ to engage ln*the collectiotT 

M 

of both first hand (conversations with clients and peers) and * 

* * f f * 

documentary (program manuals, prcfposals, reports) information 

aboyt clients' tasks, ta^k eAvirgnments, extended environfaepA^r 
) • 

and the client system* This enabled the linkers to understand * 

"^better the significance and priority of clients' work efforts, 
potential needs and avenues of assistance* Collectively, these 
linker activities were referred to as the Context Specification * 
Step. ' Context specification activity typically wafli initiarted by 

•the, prospect of new tasks and/or new clients. 

' upon-jibtaining informajtion about the clients and the work they 
did the linkers next proceeded to'identiffy clients; -Specific npeds 

^ for information or assistance, potential resources and the nature 
of the services the j|^ients desired. These basic activities in- 
volved linker-plient discussion of: the information required <o 
perform the client's task; the information available to the client 
and the linker; the information already used; and the potential 



. r * 



utilization of new; Information* The sessions c6ncluded with aa « 

Informal agreement or. understanding between the. linker and the 

cl'lent of the servlces\to be rendered and^ of the mode (Informa- 

tlon synthesis, bibliography ^ workshop, etc*) and the time of 

service delivery, the basic Activities ^described above were 

referred to as ^1^e ^Dlaknosls ""step In the Tinkln^ process.;^ The 

Informal Agreement aspect of diagnosis was considered to be cruc!Lal 

to the process of linking in that mutual expectations for Informa- 

tlon. or service delivery and use were established « 

when an agreement was reached on the services to be provided, £he 

linkers then either worked alone or with other resource provider^ ^ 

to collect a knowledge resource base pertinent to the task(^ at 

' * ' • . * 

hand (l«^e« ;» conduct of computer or hand Information searches, use 

* A. 

of .dC^terpersonal networks on a* nationwide basis, use of estab- 

V 

llshed resource files, etc«i*tO retrieve , materials, articles, books 

V . 1 

proposes* mapuals, guides and/or human resources) « Resource col- 
« \ • 

lect;ion\^usually terminated when sufficient content overlap was 
observel^^ j^fiiong sources. This a^ect pf the linking prooess was * 
called the Collection step* The Identification and maintenance of 
"resource bas^& was obsetved td be an ongoing well established Rx 
linker activity conducted In.xesponSe to extabllshed or anticipated 
linker-client service agre(^ments, Ai^ a matter of course, linkers 
. foimd It useful to discuss a developing resource base with a client 
^o cpnflrm Its relevance and to discuss specific dellvMy ^Iterna** 
t^Vas. this discussion was important In .that It served as a 



checkpoint to validate the client* 8 needs and alloweTT&r rene- 
gotiatlpn of services to be delivered pending time or other ^ 
constraints* ' * ' 

haying collected an adequate information or resource base the 

linkers proce^decf to transform, the information into a form suij:-- 

abie to- the clients task. Several primary activities were In- 
.'' 

\ 

volvSd: s^election, analysis and bisociation* Information was 

selected for applicatd^on to the task at hand from the multip^le * 

sources available based on Its relevance, Importance, reliability/ 

■ - #^ 

exhaust iveness and/or feasibility* Selected information ^as 

• ^ i ■ 
studied ^d analyzed to identify and integrate key ideas or 

c\)ncepts, that could be applied to the client's task. Two or tfijree 

to thirty or more sources of information were read^and analyzed 

depei^dlng ,pn* the perceived 'Importajice of the task! The' informa- 

tion was synthesized and/or tfansformed into a larger conceptual 

framework by a bisoclation process in which the client *s back- 

^ ; ^ 

ground, language" system and' tas1c were constdntly kept In wind as 

I* 

fcKe Information was transformed for presentation tp the <ilient 
(i.e.j, How does, X information go With, fit or apply to task Y in* 
the context of client Z?) These activities were refcyrred to col- 
lectlvely as Jthe Information Translatlbn ste^-of linking* ,Infdr- 

•4 

mation translation was viewed *a6 a problem solving process, 
while translating the resourcie material? the linkers began to 
consider how the materials would be^ptesented to the clients* 



Depending on the client *d task, .thev linkers chSscf^to present 



hand'- 



materlals In ^ variety of d€slgn forms: two or thre? page 
outsrf discussion papers; Informatlqiti packets, highlights papers, ^ 
Workshop exercise^, i^etlngs, jtrj^ln^n^r^esslons or public speec^ies.^ 

*T* ■ . ' ■ - ' 

Considerable llnK^ time was also observed to be dei^pted to design' 

'considerations aiji follow-up oatecials preparation (writing,- .' ' 

^'typing; l^yoyt printing, ^packagingi .etc.).. Deliv6»y of materials 

usually Involved fac^to<-£ace« Interactions with cl^fits aM ^ . - 

extended^ talk-thrpughs or explanations of the m^t^r^ls. ^ThesQ . 

"^^^Sleslgn, iJreparatlomand delivery Activities, cofistltuteA tt^e 

Presentation step of linking. Generally spedklog, when Inforiaa- 



tlon applfpatlon was desired, presentatlotts^ Illustrated Kqw primary 
. source or^anslated materials fWated to or applj.ed to the clients" 
Vork. . When Inforpsatlon was desired to Inform decision-making. 



id Q 



) 



^presentations focudea on summaries of key Ideas and concepts, and 
41scusdlon o| the pros and cons of alt^ei^natlve approaches to a task« 
V • U^^lng presented Inforqjttlon to clients the linkers wefe faced w^i^h" 
what to do next* Accordingly, they elthef "(1) verified that the 
present job was completed and no furt|^r selS^lced were" desired, or 
(2) l^eflned the^T^tyre *0f additional information sei^JtiSes desired 
, by the clients. This last step in the lAl^g'^cycIe was labeled 

disengagement and. Involved ^stfredefinltion of the linker^cllent 

', lu. ' ■ ' • y ^ ' ' 

relatlbflship/^ The study showed that linkers volunteered for and 

' helped define additional work where a logical followrup was apparent • 
When the client *s task terminated $nd«J:here was^ no logical follqw-up. 



r 

« * 



V 



. / linkers had alack time available to respond to spontanebus Infyr-* 
s - \ • V 

nratlon requests from new clients t ' In any eVent at the termlnatloQ 
of *the llnl^j^ sequence the clients were armed. with new Informa** ' 

tlon ^nd/6r Wlllsl Increasliig their ^capacity to aqhleve their, 

\ 

^ goals* A " ' . ^ * 

The preceedlng description of steps observed In the Kx ^rllent- ^ 

.-centered linking process require further exi^,^mlon to Illustrate, their ^ 

actual operation. Figure 1 Illustrates the dynamic Interrelationship of 

' the steps in the linking process and the central role of translation 

activities* The direction of . the arrows and, the ];nultlple arrows between 

- boxes indicate, respectively, which of th6 st^ps logically pi?ecede other"^ 
* • • • 

steps and which steps qay be bypassed. The entire process laay be followed 

• , ft H # ^ • ■ 

in linear fashion in a new'j^nteractlon with a new, client involving' a new 
resource base, .However, in situations where th^ clieittrwi4 linker^ have 
been^rklng on a continuing project and a resource base has been e^b- 
llshed, IfnCer .time wlll.li^ly sifent* on task renegotiation, transla- 
V * '^fSon and time will need to be spent on 

# context 8pecl^icatlbn,'^'d^^tfosls and resource cb^lectlon. * ^ ^ 
^ • ^ * The dynamics of the linking situation are jEurther reflected in 

Figure 2 which, lllustriitea the multiple forces observed to activate the 
* . / lirfklng process* Linking agentp sought* client contact when they perceived 

a client *need, they learned something new and believed it deserved client 
^ • attention, or their work load permitted taking On new-activities. Th6 
^ linkers also sought client contact wheh asked to disseminate ari 4dx iresource 
y ^ (e.g*, Research Within Reach on Reading), They referred to., this latter 
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* FIGURE 1 
. THE LimNG PROCESS 



Limi^G impACTIONS^WITH EDUCATIONAL PRACTITIONERS 



LINKING AGENT INTERACTIONS WITH R&D JffiSOURCES 
\ 



DISEKGAGEMEHT 
WITH CLIENT 



i 
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FORCES ACTlVATlfiG LINKING PROCESSES 




' ' Apparent Information' Need 
Responsibility' for Resource Distribution 
Recognized Client Need y ^ s 

^ Curiosity 

i A^(;qulslt>dLbn of New Knowledge 
I^ot^'Aetlvlty Xegel ^ ' 

^ Unsatisfactory Context-Problem 
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instance d£ linking as re8ouVce-c6nt6red linking (i.e.* top-dovn dlssemlna- 
tlon of^a producti program^ etCi)i ^Clients also activated th^ process ^ 
when they were av^re of linker services and d^lred^ general Information 

support pertinent to specific lines of .work, :tt(ey were curious about t^e 

'* ■ ' 

linker's ^ole, or they had a task or a problezn/that required additional In- 
formation or clarification. - \ ** 



The linking process as described to this point provides a fairly 
detailed description of what educational linking agents do and vhat actlvl-, 
ties are Involved hi the 6rana£ef of ^educational R&D fron research to orac- 

r • ■ 

tlce. The linking agents spent a great deal of 'time getting to know 
clients and their work contexts. They became familiar vlth information 
resources available. They conducted information searches related to client 
task^ and transformed Information Into forms meaningful and useful^ to their 

s " • 

clients. They designed and delivered presentations aimed at Increaslnlg 
client knowledge and utilization of information. Overall, the linking 

' \ ' ■ ' ' ' • * - 

agents related to a variety of different people in various situations and 
* 

interacted with both practitioners and the researcfh community. In the con* 
l^xt of the pngojftig .dynamics of the linking process they translated problems 
into ideas and ideas^into potential infopoation solutions. ^ 



Question 2 : jniai decisions dq linking agents make in or^ler f o organise 
\ theljr activities? * / ■ , 

Analysis of t^ie data rasulted^n a list of forty-eight linker actlvi-/ 

ties which Were coded as decisions. Cluster analyses of ^ these activities 

J . 

suggested that .linkers w^re faced with decisldns ijp fotix main areas. Each 
decision area represented a dilema in that, linkers were faced with ^ 



alternative choices or ways of performing. The choices In each area were 

represented as extremes on ^continuum. Table 2 presents the four decision 

ardas and the choices In each' area. 

' TABLE 2 
• ' , ^ . ' . 

• ' DECISION ARE^ AND CHOICES INVOLVED IN LINtCIt 



Decision Areas 



4- 



Activity. Cholbes 



Scheduling 
Coordination 
i Style . 
Role 



High Participation }xi Low Participation 

— Formalized y/s Informal • • . 

— Directive vs Responsive 

• ♦ 

-r Specialist* vs G^nerallst 



—4- 

Basl(5ally, the linkers had to decide whether to: yoxk with a few . 
c].lent6 on a limited .number of ^ state priorities or taiany clients on multiple 
State pijdorltles (scheduling d±leiBma)'yl formalize their plamilng mid support 
act;Lyltle8 or ^perate mofe InfonoaUgj. with greater f^ex«^l^ty (coordtna- * 
tXon dlieoma); ^teract <^lth clients In a,dlrect£Ve or^ a responsive manner^ 
(style dllensna); and/or present themselves as an Infopaatlon spcrclallat- or 
a*generallst t04each client (rol^ dll^enma). The decisions the Ilnkeirs Bjade, 
la each' area, at any given time, significantly Influence^ the funqtlopai 
nature of tite .linking that occur 



7 



I.- Examp^s of some of the decision 
alternatives facediby dickers 1;^ each decl^on area, ate presented In Appen- 



dix IV^ 




13 
X' 



The Scheduling Dilegnma ' 

This dllexmoa reflected the fact that the linkers had a fixed amount 

^ . 1 ■ ' 

of time available to serve/ the, client system* . Coitslderlng tjkie time avail- 



able/^ the linkers had to* make decisions about wfilch state clients and 



priorities .to serve, how Jcoany clients to serve, and the frequency of their . 

r ' ' 

' I ^ 

Interaction v^th the cllJents« The dlleupa. Involved a choice between serv- 

* ^' • * 

Ipg a few key clients and state priorities: or a ^lav^ev nlmher of clients ' > « 

and state priorities* / 

• / - * 

For the purposes ^f« the study frequent .Interaction with cany different 

• / . 

clients was labeled as lilgh pdrtlclpatlon In the client system. Linker 

'preparation time between Interactions was usually short « Infrequent 

/ • 

Interaction with ffewer clients was labeled as low participation and prepara- 

tlon time between Interactions \^s nore lengthy • * ^ 

- Essentially, linkers had to schedule their time, and activities to 

balance their interaction within the* client syst^.y Too frequent Interac- 

on might res^t In broad coverage of the staters priorities but 'shallow/ 

upporffor any given ptiority* Too little interaction ^aight result in-* 

the provision ^f quality support but for only a few of the statne^a priori- * 

ties» .In any ev6nt, the nature of t|^. support activities negotiated ^^h^ ^ 

a particular client consldarably influenced the number of other clients, 

/and concomitant state priorities, with' which a linker <*uld potentially 

interact*. # 

* 

The linkers • general approach to tfhis 4;ilenima was to conduct periodic, 
negotiations with client manage^ient staff to review state priarities. 
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determine th^ locud of Rx efforts an^ establlsn mutual expectations, ^bout 
^ \ ■ * * * 

the distribution of work* Requests' for or the Initiation of new llriVer 
services were always carefully weljghed In light of the staters priorities 
and^the linkers' ^rojecte'd workload over the next laonth or two* 

During the four months of the study, the linkers were observed to 
have negotiated d^lfferent solutions to the scheduling problem with their 
respective clients and client systems* In one case a linker visited the 
client site approximately every other month to conduct a^ series of work* 
shops for B representative group of clients* Another Jlnker scheduled 

monthly visits to provide Infonnatfon to ongoing multiple projects* In 

c 

the last case Interaction with clients wa,s n\ore frequent.* The linker met 

almost weeily with a client project work team to provide Information and^ 

* ^ » / 

over-the-shoulder advice* In any case e^ch visit to ^ client site w^ 

used as an occasion to touch base with current and potential clients* 

In addition to working with at least one* long-term client project each of 

t * I 

the linkers also responded^ to a variety of one-time Informat^oiv requests 

4 

^whlch were^ Initiated somewhat randomly* * / . ^ . 

Several trends were observed regard jLng the scheduling dilemma* For 

//• • - ^ ; 

example^ when a major llnl^er ^upport effort was negotiated and' tn©^ time ^ 

' - * >_ 

pr^r to preoentatlon was long![ the linker^ tended to devote their time to 

• ^ '\- 
preparation and inter^tlon with clients was low» On thd other hand, when_ 

' ' • * " ^- 

Information needs were less major ana* tl^ times prior to presenjtatlon 

* * ■* « » " 

shcfrter, the linkers jtended to have a h±igftet rate of Interaction with 
clients, assuming £hey had^available time.' As the linking^ agents iticreased 
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their participation with clients, however , It was observed that less time 
became available for Independent Information collection, translation and 
preparation activities. Thus it was necessary to continually* monitor and 
, balance the scheduling of services to Insute that adequate time was avail-* 
able to acoopmodate clients \ priorities and expectations* 

The Coordlnatloiv^lleinma ^ ' — 

The coordination dilemma reflected the ^ct that linkers were faced 

/ 

with the ever present problem of managlrig their day-to-^ay, behind the 
scenes support activities and client Interaction .activities. Essentially 
^"inkers had to decide whethei; to formalize their support activities and 
more. systematically plan their activities with clients ~ as opposed to 
operating morS informally. The degree of actlvity-foraallzajtlon and plan- 
ning varied among linkers api across tasks. Some ihterestlng trends were 
ofiserved^ however, that added further tx>^ the description of the linking , 
procags. ' ^ ^ ' ' ' 

For^^cam^ifi, some attempt was*~made to formalize Various aspects of 
, the linking process » Linking agents created and used standardized written 
forms to record client 'information needs, 'to record Information about 
client tasks and^ system characteristic^, to xecord client evaluations of 
their performance and to document their interactions with client. Linkers 
prepared standard briefing materials^ to describe their role to clients And 
other audiences. They tended to follow standard procedures or routines In 
collecting R&D resources Qn priority work topldsi they received monthly 
'^current awareness**^ reading materials from their resource center; screened 
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appropriate professional J ournal&« conducted computer searches , and created 
^'major information files**. The above Attempts to/^xatidardize usually in* 



-►volved activities under direct linkep^control. ^ 



The. linkers te;ided to be less formal in their Interactions with cli^\ 
enjt;s. ^They did not use questionnaires or structured interviews to obtain . 
data on client tasks, system character istids or needs* They relied prlmar- 
"ily on face to .f a^e verbal dialogues to oi>tain the desired ^information. 

Linkers also varied in the degree of formal planning they engaged in 

for given linking 'step 9. In some cases, linking agents spent a gr6at djeal 

• • * 

of time and effort planhing interactions with clients. In other casas, 

interacti^ons were spontaneous and more flexible* Frequently, a linking* 

interaction would involve both formal and informal planning/ For example, 

a chance meeting with ^ client nrlght involve some informal exploratory ^ 

discussion regarding clf^nt needs and potential linker services, followed*- 

L 

up by a planned meeting with a structured agenda to achieve specific ends. 



followed-up by further informal discussion reg^ding af ter-th(njght8 or 
spinoffs from the meeting. 

Overall, three general types or levels of linker-client interaction . 
were observed, each involv\ng^ successively more l^inker planning* ^xplora- 
tory meetings (Type I) usually required little advance planning, had no \ 
formal agenda, were focused on the client and involved t^e exploration^ of , 
possible linker-'Client ways of working togetlier. Participatory meetings 
(Typ6 117 required more linker "preparation O^ot extensive collection, trans- 
lation or delivery though), ha^ formal agendas established by the clients, 

r 

and ustjjally involved linker participation, at the client's discretion, as 
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an ad hoc contributing member of the planning or work group. Delivery, 
meetings (Type lit) required extensive linker pl^nAlng. including an agenda 
, to structure linker-c^ieift Interaction » and^involved the formal presenta- 
tion o£ InCryrm^tron by llnklxig agents « • * 

A The above observations revealed that the coordination t>r managements 
of linker activltsles varied in degree of formalization. Linkers tenj]ed to 
formalize. repetitive or routine activities under their ^Oiitrol* They also 
sought > .where possible>,to engage in formal planning of^ their interactions 
wjlth clients. Generally speakings linkers tended to engage in the most 
.formal: planning for tasks that were of *the greatest slgnlflcahce to the 
client sjfstem;^/* _ ' ^ - , * ^ 

> • * * 

The Style Dilemma ' ' n . 

This dllemif|i reflected the fact that the^ linking a£|^nts made choices 
about their style of interaction with clients. Linking style refers to the 
extent to which the linking agents directed the interactions involved in 
the transfer, of R&D information to clients* Linker behaviors on this ^ 
decision dimension ranged )rcm directive ttirough collaborative to .respon- 
sive activities. Directive activities were linker initiated > ' presfci^lptlve> 

.advocacy ref^renced*and^often resulted in the linker defining the client's 
task and information need. Responsive linker activities occurred in re- 

'action to cll&nt inltlativeB» involved solicitation of» and listening to» 
«%Ilefts' ldeas» oplnions*at(d points of vlew» and usually resulted in the 
client defining a task and inforqiation need. Collaborative acti^vity 
Involved th^. mutual definition of tasks and Information needs, and shared 
work and responsd^blllty for their accomplishment. 

' 18 ' 



^he study demonstrated that the linkers vhrled *thelr style degree 
of dirtfctlveness depending on J^e task and their r^atlonshlp with the 
client r Context specification ai>d needs assessment were usually con- 



ducted in a responsive style* "^Linkers probed^ and listened^ and para- 
phrased clients' IdeJs. Income cases^ during diagnosis* tii& linkgr^^ 

^ f— ^ 

'tended to exencls^^ore direction and suggested definitions of the client's 

problems and Inf ormaEtk^on needs,' for ^he 'cllent;*3 response. The linkers 
generally were observed to be more directive with clients who had dlff 1- 
culty In stating an ^information need or problem/ ^ ' ^ !^ 



, The nature or linker collaborative actlvltle^r-^as altfo of lnt;er^ht7# 
On se^^^l occasions idnkexs used opportunities for collaborative activi-. 
ties with clients fls occasions to model various behaviors such as problem* 
solving^ needs^ assessment » use of resource f lles» workshop jptesentations» 
' etc,» for clients. These "directed ^co^aborativ^* activities were usually 
one-time efforts directed at^ increasing clients* capacity to perform the 



^■"^^Qodeled behavior, • 



Interestingly enough^ greater variability was observed between link-* 
ers than within linkers ylth respect to linker direct iveness, The.degji^ec^ 
of dlrectiven'i^ds exerted appeared to be related itt^re to the linkers ^% 

-preferred communicat^ion st)ffl^ tJjan to any particular linking ste^^ or * 
activity. Ov^rall\ no sef ies of linker activities was observed to.be ' 
totally directive or totally responsive, ^ost linker ^activities involved 

' a balance along th^continut^y from directive to responsive. 



if* 
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Observation of^the linkers* actf\Atles also revealed .that they frere 
faced .vlth^maklng choices about the nature of services to be provided to 



cll^ts* in some ^ases, tliey^ chose to provide. Infoinnabipn specialist 

services* In otJier cases, they acted as Information g^nerallsts. As 

. specialists, they^Jr^nslate^cont^nt Into the client's, language system^ 

and assisted with Its application to the task at h^iid. As generallsts, 
• * * * 

H » 

they prDvlded\knowledge and services re3,ated to Information managements v 
Generallsts' knowledge and skills were generally transferable across 
content^dcrmalns. ' ^ ^ * > 

Linking agents frequently provided specl^lst services when they had 




the tibft-iu^engage In extensive Infoffmjitlon colli^^on, analysis and 
trani^latlon actlvltl^^to prepare Informatloji for clld||^* use. They 
wrote discussion papers and prepared Information packet^ or workshqp pre^ 
sentatlons to render R&D*1}ased Information of^se to clients. In essence, 
they became specialists In the content domain. When circumstances did not 
permit their serving aa specialists, linkers often brokered the^ti^ntent 
specialist servlceB of^^her linkers, researchers or practitioners for \ 
.^^Wtents* use. tfhen client \torprmdtion needs were relatively light, the 
^ llnkejrs also served 93 dlrec^^'^ndults, for original untransformed^lnforma- 
tlon« Tfiese frequent transfers require^ lltdle linker preparation, and 
re^iAio^in the sharing of a vcKtlety of R&D-related Information with , 
clients (blbUographles, fugitive g^^rs, proposftls, program manuals', 
sample Instruments^ single Journal articles, names of contact pebple, and 
assorted lylts of wisdom) usually in response to client requests. 



Generallsr services were also fre<iuently provided to clients* tlnk- , 

ers 'directed clients In the collet:tlon and translation of needed \nf ortna-' 

tlon and/or prepared workshops aimed at increasing clients' Inform&tlon 

management* skills. Specific linker activities In this area Included: 

workshops on linking agentry^ InsttrucC^lon In the preparation of discussion 

papets or Information packets t and Instruction In the conduct of Ibforma*- 

■ 

tlon searches. • ^ ^ * 

As a matter^of course^ linkers were observed to balance their actlvl* 
ties between the roles of generallsts and specialists. The profile most 
o\ten observed was that of a linker working as a specialist with clients 
on at least one project, and as a'generallst with clients on several other 
projects." • • ' * - 

Discussion * * 

The dec isioijr alternatives involved iti linker scheduling, coordination, 

style and role represented potential dilesmas to linking agents. Deci^ 

slods in each o£ these areas had to be guided by (he trade-o^f 6 ibvolved 

^ . 
in the larger context ot the linkers' prilmary role and clients' priorities. 

Sbhedullng« decisions required linkers to balance the'S^work load to 

re adequate time for delivery of quality seifvices t^ clients. High or 



• \ 

Inst) 



low^lnker participation In the client system per se, was neither Inher" 
<^ently good or bad. Overall, from the Rx perspective, the primary cQn- 
slderatlon was to insure that clients priorities wer&^ being met. Linkers 
therefore had to assess carefulXy^equests for their services^ln llgh^,^ 
clients' priorities and^thelr own. workload,* time available and need for 



slack time* 
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The observation of differences In linker conanunlcatlon style both 
wlthlti linkers during 4 given linking Interaction and between linkers on 
different* linking ixfteractlons was of Interest « Table 3 jix^s&ats the 
pros and cons o£ different linking styles* A responsive* linking st;yle 




TABLE' 
LINKING STYLES 



DIRECTIVE 



res 



Focuses on specific Issues 
deemed important- by the 
linking agent, ^ . - > ^ 

Is to the point and hence 
requires less Interaction 
time* 

Emphasizes llnklng^'agBnt^s - 
definition of the sltuatlo^. 



# 

.0 



Cons 

Increases the possibility that 
Issues of significance to- the 
client may be over!^ooked« * 

Provides less understanding of 
client's thoughts and views of 
the situation/problem. 

Increases probability of 
re^lstanc^e* 



RESPONSIVE 



Pros 



Enables linking agent to 
gain a better understand-* 
ing of client *8 though£s 
and views. of the situation/ 
problem. 

Provides greater detail to 
the situation* 

Helpa^ establish rapport 
and deduces resistance. 

Emphasizes client *s defini- 
tion of the situation* 



Cons 

Is more time consuming. 



• Requires mdre communication 
skills, 

• Hay provide more information. 
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V .. . 

generally consjimed more time and requited greater cozmnunlcatlon skills 



but resulted Ip better rapport with the cllfent. Generally speaking, . 
linker^ In any situation need, to^be^ conscious of (their) Unking style 
and their cllent|^s communlca^on style tb Insure that conflicts do not 
occur. , * • ' ^ 

Finally, the observation that linkers made decisions regarding 
their role to better meet elicit, needs added another dimension to the' 
linking process. This finding suggested that linkers need to examine 
their tolcyr^ce ta^ capacity for role variety vhen initiating any series 
of^teractions with clients .^^ 



Question* 3 ; What factors influence linker activities? 

To answer this question linker observation: and interview data were 

examined to deteipmlne the. forces influencing linker activities. The 

examination tevealed^ that almost all linker activities involved the con- 

sideration of multiple, opposing forces. The various categories of 

forces observed were: personal^ interpersonal, client, organizational, 

policy, NIE, FDx and RBS. Client related forces were found to e:*rt the 

strongest 3&ifluence on RBS Rx linking agent activities The forces which 

« 

^fluenced linker decisions In each of the decision areasj and the dlrec*- 

tlon of their influence, are presented in Tables 4-7... The relationship 

^ ~- ■ * , • 

of^ the forces ta each the linking dilemmas is described as follows* 
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TABtS<4 



FORCES INFLUEKCIN6 SCHEDULIK6 DECISIONS ; 



LoK Partdclpatlon ^ 


* * ft 

High Participation'' ^ ' 


- ^ Llnldng -ag^t need for 

autonomy * ' • ^ 

J- 

^ An Interdepepdent task 

Cllenc autonomy - ^ 

— =- Hon-dlent related . , • 
responsibilities 

V / 

Political risks 


* • 

' Linking agent need for ^ 

affiliation 

.Client receptlvltjr}^ ^ 

requests 

An Interactive task ^ 

Client diversity ^ T 

High status entitlement ^ 


^ - 

TABLE 5 , • - \ 
FORCES^ INTLUENCING COORDIHATION DECISIONS 

r * • \ 

' ' \ 


0 

High Formalization i 


•7 • 

Low Formalization x 


^ Similarity of requests 

• 

^ Task significance- 

— r Large iiformatlon need 
• 

^ Limited time ' 

m 

• 


Constantly changing ^ ' 

client s^steip • ^ ^ 

Linking agent tolerance ^ 

for uncertainty ^ . ^ 

Client diversity ^ ^ ^ 

Diversity of Information ^ ' 

needs * , • 

Resource uncertainty ^ 

Multiple accountablJLltles — ^ 

- » 



- tJIslz 6 . 

forces influekcing stni decisions ' 



rr-T' — ^ 



D l«r e c t 1 V e 



Responsive 



^ Linking agent need for 

control ^ 

^ Linking agent credibility 



"-^ Limited time 

^ Designated dlstrlhutiona 

4: Informatii^n fidelity 

<< ■ — ■ Linking 'as problem solving 
^ Ambiguous client request 



Clear client request 

Vertlcle contact vlth 
client system 



. Client centered approach 

Linking as Information ^ 

transfer ^ 



TABLE 7 

FORCES INFLUENCING ROLE DECISIONS 



Specialist 



4-lnking ^gent past experience 

with Information needed 



Linking agent Interest about 
Information needed ' i 



<r - / - , Lack of other sources for 
^ information needed _ 



^ ■ )tequedt for dpecialist 
services 

^ Time Available 

^ History 4s a specialist 



Geneifal^ist 



Linking agent lack of 
interest^ about information 
needed 



Request for generalist 
services 

Under utilization of 
in temal sources 



History as b generalist 



Linking agent information ' 
'overload 



■> 
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Schedullnj^ Forces * ' / 



Table 4 lists the forces which Influenced lipkcrs toward either h^h ' 

or Jew participation In the client system. It can be s6en that linkers ^ 

\ 

who: (1) preferred group affiliation and group identity (affiliation 4 

need); /2) feceived fr^equent client requests and recoBmendations (client 

receptivity); (3) became involved in client tasks requiring frequent 
• • • 

input (interactive task); (4) agreed to^serve a diversified group of 
clients (client diversity)} and/or (5) received multiple requests from ' 
legitimate authority sources in the client system (status eptitlqment) ' 

* ^ tended to be moved toward high participation or frequent interactions 
with the ^ient system^ -J^ 

On^the other hand, lingers who: (l), preferred Independent as. 
opposed to group activity (autonomy need)) (2) bec^e Involved in tasks 
requiring lengthy collection, translation and preparatioa activities 

>i^(interdependent task); (3) became involved with clients preferring limited 
. linking -agent part'icipatton or visibility (client autonomy); (4) were« 

absorbed in various R9x maintenance duties ^uch ps transaction log or 

* r 

progress rej)oi^ preparation (non-client related tasks); and^or (5) encoun- 
f tered political shifts such^as changes in leader ship^^or^ffirk priorities 
In the client System (political f isks) — tended to be moved toward lower 

m * 

partlQlpatlon in the client system. - , * 

All of fche above forces were observe^ to influence the extent of 

* • * ^f. ■ 



linker interaction with the Client systep. At any given time one or 
several of these forces might be in operation tending, to result in either 
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linker over-lnv9lvement (too miich work) or liatet tmder Involvement (too 

\ - * • ' ' ** 

* Itttlevwork) with the client system. Linkers therefore ha'd to conslfler 

— - . . ■ . .- - * - v 

these forces and anticipate their consequences In or^der to atttopt to 

V . * : * 

provide continuous services to* multiple clients In the client system. 

To achieve this the linkers actively balanced their rates of engagement 

and disengagement with clients In order to maintain a resource of slack 

time. Tlie linkers /ound that this was best accomplished l?y specifying 

client tasks and linker' services In terms of clearly defined goals, 

expectations and delivery dates. Clear client and linker ex)^ectatl<5ns 

regarding delivery and disengagement 'facilitated the scheduling of addl-^ 

tlonal linker services to other tllents* 

\ * ■ 

Coordination Forces * * ' . * ' 

The forces whlph Influenced llokej: decisions to coordinate or Inte-' 
grate their activities with clients* activities are presented In Table 5, 
The left side of the table cites forces which Influenced linker a to 
formalize, standardize or plan-ln-a^ance their activities. The forcep 
listed on the right Influenced linkers to take a less f6itmal, more spon- 
t^neous approach to their linking activities. 

Linker^ were Influenced to formalize or plan-in-advance their ^ 
activities when! (1) they received multiple requests over time for 
'similar Information (request similarity); (2) they received requests to 



work ot client tasks of high significance Involving many client members 
*(task slgnlflc^ce); (3) an extensive amount of Information' was required 
.for a client's task (large information need); and/of (4) a limited amount 
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of time va3 available to provide the desired client services (lli&lted 
time). X • • * 

,1 Conversely, linkers were Influenced or pressure^} to maintain a\l&ss 
formal, mo^ spontaneous approach to their linking activities when: 

jCl) >they encountered an evolving, ever changing client sydt^ (constantly 
changing client system) ; (2) their own tolerance for uncertainty was high 
(tolerance for uncertainty); (3) theyj^ere constrained to work#with 

' diverse clients who differed In tole, authority level, education and In- 

f qrmatlon need (client diversity) ; (4) they received requests from many 

different sources for qult^ varied content (diversity of Information 

needs) ; (5) there was uncertainty over the availability of desired Inf or- 

mat4.on resources (resource* uncertainty) ; and/or (6} they vere accountable 

to 9 number of v^rzed sources such as their clients, the RDx, the Rx, RBS 

and HU^ * ^ ^ 

Two generally opposing forces were observed to frequently Influence 

or pressure linker coordination decisions: task significance and client 

diversity. Tasks of extreme Importance to the client system pressured ^ 

« 

1 nkers to coordinate or manage their activities by advance planning and 

* * * 

fcmnallsatlon of llnker-^cllent interactions. • Having to deal with a dlve^ 

slby of clients, however, moved linkers toward coordination of their 

e£»rts by Informal, procedures to facilitate flexibility of communication 

and Ihteractlori with clients* The mutual occurrence of/th^se forces 

resentc 



preswted somewhat of a dilemma to**IlQkers* 

. \ - 
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Two -examples* of general solution^ to the above dllessna arrived at 
by the linkers were to either (10 packag^e the Information Into smaller 
coiiqjonents of content and condi^ct a series of workshop presentations f6r 
the diverse client group. Illustrating the applicability of a given don- 
tent component from the diverse perspectives represented, In each of the 
workshops^ or^(2) package the Information Into larger content compo^nts 

Ise 



and make presentations to clients grouped homogeneously » In each cise 



provisions were made for audience participation and quest lo^ng through- 
out. Thus, the llnkera addressed the coordination dilemma by balapclng 
the lUture of formal (planned, smitten and/or structured) and Informal 
(unstructured, flexible, opep/ended, dlscusslon-^based) activities that 
occurred. 

The above examples, prjbvlded an Interesting Illustration of the value 
of Interpersonal linking agpnt assistance. No one ^et of written mater- 
ials, on their own, can be readily adaptable to the needs of v^led 
audience^. ^ However, written materials acc6fapanled by linker^ s pijpsenta- 
tlon, explanation and face-to-face dlscugslon can be adapted to the» needs 
of diversified audiences. Clients , can teadUy ask questions and relate or 
adapt n^ Ideas to their work needs. 

* ^ • \ 

Style Forces > ' ' * • • 

* 5 

A number of forces were observQ^^ tb effect the interaction style 
linker d chose to use with clients. TahXe 6 presents the forces which 
induced linkers to be either dlrec^tly^ or/tesponslve. , 



Linkers vho; (1) pre£err;&d to lead, direct and prescribe actions 
(need for control) ; (2) were perceived as having or being able .to obtain 
relevant knowledge (linker credibility) ; (3) had constraints on the tine 
available .to deliver services (limited /time) ; C4) were required to dlsr 
tribute specific sources of Information X^^^iS^^^^ distributions); , 
C3) found an obvious solution to a client^ problem (information fidelity); 
(6) believed In a problem^solvlng, solution-based approach to linking 
( problem- solving) ; and/or (7) received unclear descriptions of clients' 
tasks and situations or unclcnKrequests ^r services (ambiguous client 
requests) — tended to pref^^ oif be influenced toward a directive linking 
style. V 

From the opposite perspective, linkers who: (1) received u^amblgu-* 

ous s^&tements of . client taslcs, projects, goals and Information needs 

(clear client request); (2) Interacted vertically across all levels of 

♦ 

authority structure in a client system Cvertlcle contact);, (3) viewed 
linking as a client centered process (cllc(cit centered approach) ; and/or 
C4), viewed linking as a process established to transfer information to 
clients for use for a variety of purposes (linking as information transfer) 
— tended to adopt a linking style that was responsive. 

Overall, the Rx linkers were observed to be more responsive than 
d^ectlve, confirming their position that their activities were client- 
centered. A^nslon or conflict was frequently observed^ however^ 
between the linkers' desires to be responsive and clients' dif Acuities 
In expressing their needs. When client requests were ambiguous the linkers 
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used one of two approaches* They either adopted a dlr^tlve style, 

probed for ciore ^specific Information and conducted brainstorming or 
■ 

problem solving sesslifcis. 6r/ they remained* generally responsive to 

^^^^^^ * 
client requests as stated. In general the directive approach led to more 

^construcfi^ye llnker-dlent interactions when client requests were 

ambiguous. « f 

Role Forces 

Table 7 outlines the forces Identified as Influencing linker decls- 
Ions about the role linkers adopted In providing services to clients. 
The forces which Influenced linkers to act In specialist or gener^llst 
roles are listed In the left, and right parts of the table, respectively. 

, It can be seen In Table 7, that linkers were Influenced" to provide 
Information specialist 'services to clients vhen: (1) linker bad past ^ 
experlet\ce and?or formal education In the Information request area 
(experience); (2) the linkers bad a strong Interest In learning about 
the Informaton requested (Interest); (3) the nature of the information 

, requested was such that; the linker had to process It In depth (lack of 
other sources); (4) clients specifically requested technical assistance 
in applying specific information to a given task (request for specialist 
services); (5) there was sufficient time In both the linker's and the 
client's schedule to permit specialist activities (time available); and/ 

-ftr— (/^ thy linker '^fftnMlRhftd a ^^ ptory in the client syot^ o f 

act'ing in a specialist role (history as ^specialist) , 
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^Linkers were more prone to provide Infomatloh g^nerallsts services 
to clients when:* (I) the linker had no special Interest In* the Informa- 
tion area (disinterest); (2^ clients specifically requested assistance 
with the development of Information manas^ent or dlssemlnatlbn capac;^ty 
skills (request for generallst sex^vlces); (3) the requested rlnformatlcln 
existed In the client system. (under utilization of Internal sources); 
X4) the linker was overloaded with work on a vatlety of information cpllec- 
tlon and translation tasks (information overload); and/or (5) the linker 
had established a.history in the client system of acting in an information 
generallst role' (history as a generallst). 

Two observations are worthy of note regarding the above results* 
First, it was observed that linkers who had established histories of 
acting ^s ^fbier information specialists or generallsts encountered 
resistance from clients when they tried to change their dominant role. 
Second, linkers tctaded to provide services in information areas that 
were compatible with their oim areas of Interest and expertise. , 

Analysis and Discussion of Forces , ^ 

The forces bearing on linker decisions were reviewed systematically 
to determine if any generalizations could be made regarding, groups o£ * 
forces and linkers* subsequent actlvlt;les. Several general patterns of 
relationships emerged. The most prevalent cluster of forces considered 
— flcygg th** HTiV<*r dftGiBtonjaX-Oaj g-Werg client related forces t Forces 

related to the linking agents themselves vere next most prevalent. Fin^ 
allyf time was continually a major c6nslderatlon which influenced decis- 
ions in all areas, 

' 
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The observed pacteVn of domlpanCe of client relacA forces siQ>porced 

Che Rx llokers'-perdepclon and description of chelr Job and acclvlcles#is 

* ■ ■ 

I'cllettt-centered"* In summary, the client' related forces which influenced 

♦ 

linking agent activities we*re: client' requests; ihe type of services 
requested and expected; the degree of request ambiguity; the frequency of 
requests; the repetition of similar requests; clients' Information state 
— the, kind, lunount aAd diversity of Information needed and the avail- 
ability of the Inf onaatlon; ^ the nature of tfte client 'a task and^ Its slg- 
nK^lcance to the client ^stcm; clients' need for autonomy; the rate of 
client system change; and the size, diversity and nature of the linking 

agent's contact- with the client system^ ^..^ 



The next most frequently corikldered cluster forces which Influenced" 



linkers' activities related to the personal attributes of the linkers : 

l,e,, lingers* education, Interests, expertise, tol^rance^or uncertainty, 

views about linking, and needs for autonomy, control and affiliation* 

In addition, the force of time exerted a continuous discernible 

\ ■ 

Influence on linkers' activities* The availability of time was directly 
related to the provision of specialist services, the adaption of ja 
responsive style, engagement In Informal activities and high participation 
in the, client system* Interestingly enougfr,. the available R4D i>ase and 
the extended linker-client environment (l^.e., HIE and RDx) only^^fre- 
quently influenced day-to-day linker actl;^tles* ^ , 

In summary-, trhe linking ^vfuy^ria^^uAc^^iiAiprt^^ rn hj> Influenced bv a 
host of client rila^d> linkfe^JIfilatcd^and time related forces or ^factors* 
Each linker-client Infraction therefore invdlved consideration of a 

^ lnJ:4*P®"onar and t>rganlzational forces* 



m s Simnarv and Implications 

The present ^tudy^wa^ fionducted from a ppogram process evaluation 



frame of reference to determine anfl describe (1) the activities engaged In 

- - -i* , * 

* ' ' ' >^ 

tar three Regional Exchange (Rx) linkers to transfer R&D-based information • 

Into^Saucatlonal practice, (2) the decisions tjie linkers were requlre'd 

1 ' ■ V ' * . ( ^ 

tcmake, and. (3) the jEorces or factors which Influenced the lakers* 

-declslon-malJ^* Some 336 6feparate linker activities, consisting of 
actfonsy verj^al behaviors and decisions were coded by a participant ^ 
observer during the fout month field study* Analyses via inductive 
content analytical procedures resulted in the production o( a functional 
taxondmy of linker acti^ties. The^ results^ indicated that there were f*| 
geven functional steps in the linking process* Each step'lnvolve'd from < 
two to six primary activities which in turn were¥:dmprise<I of basic 

" activities ^ Viewed collectively, the b^sic activities, primary activities 
and funoUonal steps constitute the linking process. 

, The. ftiBJCtional linking steps consisted of: engag*ement, context 

f • 

specif lea t ion, diagnosis, collection, translatioji, presentation and^disen- 
gSagfaaent* In brief,. Rx linkers had to (1) establisl\ and maintain rela- 
tlonshipk witl> state clients and information resource bases; (^) learn 
about client^'' tasks, work environments and information needs; (3) diag- 
nose clients' i^eds and negotiate specific services to be^ delivered in 
'support of clients* work efforts; C4) search for and collect R&f^^based 
Informatioi) relevant to, clients' needs; -(5) translate the>toi£ormation 
into a format arfd ianguage siiitable for clients* use; (6> person|j|3y. pi4- 
sent and explain the information <to clients; and (7) disengage from a 
given .client^service C9ntact and negotiate Hew services with the same or 
difJkrent Clients. ' i # ' ' 



Thet^flteps in the -linking process or cycle were not followed in rote 
fashion. Rather, they were Implemented with flexibility. Consideration 
. was given to the history of the linker-client relationship, -the task 
negotiated anOthe availability of a resource base*, Component steps 

which already existed were not repeated unnecessarily* \^ 

« • I* * ^ " 

In the courae of engaging In the functional steps and primary acti- 

vlties central to the linking 'process, the Rx linkers had to make deci- 
sions regarding (1) scheduling (which atate ^clfertf s and priorities to^^ . 
address; how many and how frequently?);, (2) coordination (which ' 
activities could or should be formalized;^ how much plfinning was neces- 
sary or desirable?); (3) style (should a directive or a responsive 
style be employed; wftich style would result in the greatest diejit 
benefit?); and (4) role (woul4 the client's needs best be satisfied 
if information- speclali&t or generalist services wSre provided?) 

Linkers' decisions -in -the four areas cited above were influenced 
by a variety of^forces* Cllgnt related forces>?ere found to have the * 
most bearing or influence cJn linkers* decisions. Linkers* experienc^^ 
background and prfiferencJeis also hkd a significant influence on linkers* 
decisions. ^ * ^ < . ^ 

- • ; - 

Considered as a wholepthe above findings describe a dient**centered, 
• ' 0 

time-bound , interpersonal conmunication process which functions to link 
R&D Information with educational practice. Tl^ components of the process 
wilfiarlzed In Figure 3. The forces on the left are the factors which 
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FIGURE 3 ^ 
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Influenced linkers' declslon-oaklng. Jhe four decision areas^ which can, 

^ ^ ^ ^ ■■, „ 

be represented as presenting, dilensnas to linkers, are cited next* 
Decisions in any of the four areas substantially influenced the qualita- 
tive nature of the basic and prlinary activities linkers engaged in to 

operatlonallze the steps of the. linking process* In fact, a case can be 

« 

made f roia a technical perspective that .each linking cycle completed was 

operationally unique In that different coablnatlons of forces, and 

Subsequent linkers decisions, r^^ulted in the linkers* Implementations of 

« 

select basic and primary linking activities, in unique sequences with 
unique interpretation and emphasis* Functionally speaking, however, 
inj^lenentatlon of the Unking steps through a complete cycle usually 
resulted In the transfer of R&D infor ^^^ from research to practice 
regardless. of the observed configure tionof basic linking activities. 
Overall, the results of the study revealed some ot the complexities of 
the linking' process ;£rosi.an ongoing, dynamic perspective* 

Imyllcatlons^^r Linking Agentry 

♦ 

A number of conclusions. t)r Implications, pertinent to the implemen-' 
tatlon of the steps in the linlcing process .and the organization of linking 
agentry, were derived from the study and are presented as followsT 

Engagement 

i 

• When Serving a specific client system, linking agents should 

Initiate relationships with a Representative cro^s-sectlon of 

staff In the client system and should maintain them, even vhen 
they ar6 not directly wor^n^ together* ^Thls will make the link- 
ing agents more accesslbte to requests and will tend to .avoid *a 




flreflghtlrig approach tcr the utilization of RSD. 

ft 

Context SpfecificAtion . 

• When collecting information about a client system linking agents 
should attempt to obtain information from multiple sources 

, (human and i^cumentary) at multiple levels in the organization. 

- The priority and significance of potential tasks should then be 

verified with client system management staff. 
Diagnosis 

• In working with clients /linking agents should make) 

thorough brochuresi presentations and/or personal discussions: 

their agencies* charge and role (agencies' goals); the specific 

services they are able to provide (Individual expertise); and 

the/ specific services they are interested in pro/riding (indivi- 

dual interests).^ Ambiguous client requests can often be attribu- 

ted in ^artj to a lack of clear and thorough ^information about * 
* 

the nature of linking services available. 

• Linkers should strongly consider taking a directive -approach when 
they encounter clients who have difficulty insstatlng a clear 
request for services. Linker-led client brainstorming or problem 
solving sessions facilitate closure on relevant linking tasks. 

Collection * 

• Where possible, linkers should anticipate client needp (based on 
context specification activities) apd initiate collectiob work on 

resource bases that are most likely to be of relevance to antici- 

if 

pated linker-client Interactions or collaborative efforts. 
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Translation ' 

• Linking^ requires that ll^^En^ agents translate R&D-based Informa- 
tion Into the language of the client and ^courage clients to 
apply their own labels to tlie phenomenoi. The Impor'tance of 
langtiage to the transfer process Is critical from the perspective 
of Initial client understanding and ultimate client ownership* 
AvallJabillty of or access to Infonnatlon are Insufficient to 

ensure clients' utilization of the Infonnatlon. ^ 

/ ( 
Presentation t 

, __ . ^ , 

• Ttae Is a crj^tlcal factor In most linking situations. Linking 

agents should attempt to maintain a resource of slack time in 
order to have sufficient flexibility to resp«d to 'clients' 
requests In time. Given the time-bound natureiof linking, it vas 
observed that infotmatlon presented to clientfs was of usc^only if 
it' was avalla^e at the ^Ime needed.' 

• Fac^to-face interactions' -^etween linkers and clients are essen- ^ 
tlal to the linking process. Face-to-face interactions facili- 
tate clients' testing, questioning and feedback regarding the 
Infortaatloii presented. Linkers can then further explain, reinter- 
pret re-present, <ir elaborate on the informat^ton presented. Per- 
sonal Interaction undoubtedly leads to gteater client cognitive 
understanding of the Information and its relevance. Personal 
IntQXaction also appears to facilitate or Influence clients' 
affective cocsmltznent to use the informationi In the final analy- 

sis, the affective and cognitive aspects of the linking process 

% 

are probably equally Inpdrtant. » ' * 



♦ • '-..^^^ — -.^...^.^ ^~ 

* ' . - * " i' 

• I^lnlcers need to be aware of the history or ent^lement they have 

« 

established with the client system* They should ex^^ct that 
attempted role changes (e.g*, from Infoib^lon generalist to 
specialist) will likely meet with some degree of resistance 
from former clients* 
Linking from an Organlzatlo&l Perspective 

• Linking agencies should establish .clearly stated goals and service 

descr^tlons and* Illustrate to client systems how these goala and 

services are congruent with clients* -goals and work aptlvltles. 

■ * * 

• Linking agencies should also initiate, establish and maintain 

relationships with potential xllent systems (state ^partment^, 
Intermediate state agencies or school districts In a reglop)* 

# Agencies should also ^onsldef a form of matrix organization tp 
facilitate the use of their linking agent staff across different 
client syst^s to maxlMze staff use and client service* "^xis 
latter approach require^ the linking agency to designate a 
pjlmary contact persbn for each client sysxem to coordinate 
agency-^system activities* 

# Given linkers* tasks ''to work across^ range bf clients with 
varied Information needs, to iterk autoiromoualy to translate 

— R&D*based Information Into forms meaningful to clients^ ajid to 
nove In and out 'of various client groups — ' llnldsg agencies need 

Institute organizational support mechanisms which foster 
openness, sharing, autonomy and h sense of Identity among 
linking agents. 

N 

-I . ' ^ 

X ' ■ > * 
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Linking agencies also need to be sensitive to the high degree of 
flexibility ^lled for in linking work. Linkers are disposed to 
provide specific services in consideration of a range of external 
client, intrapersonal, and time related forces. As a result, 
linking agents work In a situation which demands role variety, - ^ 
style adaptability, 'information variety and concomltarftly, a high 
tolerance for uncertainty* All of these factors support the 
assertion that linking agencies and agents need to be highly » 
flexible, • ^ 

Finally, both linking agencies and linkers need to be sensitive 

to ^he fact that linking is a c6nsult;atlve process that relies 

heavily on a wide range of communication skills. Linking relies 

on five general sets of skills: (1) interpersonal conmunicatlon ' 

* ■ 

and consulting skills to establish/maintain client ^relationships 
and to obtain information about client task environment, goals, 
and needs; (2) networking skills to span boundaries develop 
information sources and obtain dpslred resources; (3) analytical 
information search, ^leledtlon, management, analysis, and syn*^ 
thesis skills to access and proces^ infoi{mation~ quickly and 
efficiently; (4) creative information translatio^i, bisociatlon 
and Interpretation skills to translate varied retirees of Infprma- 
tlon and jargon into conceptual frameworks and language under-, 
standable and relevant to clients; (5) general educational skills 
to design the varied presentations needed to deliver^ information* 
to clients in instructive, motivating and relevant ways. 



Implications for Linker Agent Training' 



Three general itspllcatlons for the training of linking agents were 
,^ derived from the study* Effective linking agents werei observed to 

(1) a^apt their act ^vltles^ to the need& jDf varied clients In the context 

* ' ' « ' ' ^ 

of a larger educo^tlonal effort (l»e;, state education agency); 

(2) demonstrate coosmnlcatlon liaison,^ networking, ana%tical information 

search and analysis, information interpretation and' translation, and in-* 
I structional skills; and (3) demonstrate flexibility in decisions related 
to negotiating aiji^cheduling activities, InteraltiotT style with clients 
and service role with clients. . ^ ^ / ^ 

Using these observations as general criteria it ^ suggested that 

i 

linker training Involve (Jl) case study, hands-on type experiences to 

familiarize linking agents* with the education^al system(s) they will be 

ft • 
working with: i.e., their components^ maintaining forces, politics, and 

curren't goals, operations and improvement efforts; (2) a series of train- 

« 

. ing workshops deslsjied to pret>are linkers in the five key skill areas 
identified as requlsltes^'for linking; , and (3) supervised field experiences 
or simulations^ tor glye linkers opportunities to experience the linking 
^process, their preferred* styles of acting and alternative ways of .acting * 

* — to provide a^full understanding of their role as an ongoing decision- 
maker. 

ft * 

Implications for the Evaluation of Linking Effo-rts 

Evaluation studies can be conducted to; (1) describe ongoing link- 

J- • » 

ing activities (program documentation or program processes) ; (2) appraise 
the degree to which focused linking activities meet their .goals and 
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objectives (specific goaT achleyeaent_pr obJ[ect;tVes-based) j (3) provide 
information for the Improvement of linking activities (fotmative); and 
(4) provide information about the overall effectiveness of linking activi- 
ties (outcoiies**based or sinEoative), * r - ' 
The present study was primarily an example of program process 

evaluation* The results ve^ e used by the participants in a formative 
sense to help them better understand and modify their linking behavior. 

,From a technical perspective the present study was not a formal formative 
evaluation in that the study did not overtly address the relative Impact 
of the observed linking activities on clients* subsequent Information use* 
Substantial definitional and methodological groundwork was accomplished) 

^ however, that should facilitate subsequent evaluation studies (descrip* 

^t:lve, formative and summative) of the linking pr^ess* 

Accordingly, the methodology employed in the present study (parti- 
cipant observation and inductive con^^t analysis procedures) appears 
relevant to the .descriptive study of linking in other contexts* For ^ 
example, the linking process activities of other Regl^poaj. Exchanges^or, 
the linking process efforts associated with various state sponsored 
school improvement efforts could be studied using the present methodology • 

The results of the study also provided a taxonomy of activities and 
a goals and objectives structure that oan be ustd to guide more* compre- 
hensive formative'^d summative evaluations of linking, agentry. If the 
linking steps, decision areas,'^orces and organizational-related factors 
are accepted ae a fraaewSrE", a number of questions can be pose^, -relevant 
to tile fomative and suaoative evaluation of client-centered linking!, 
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piven the prOpofed fri»ework, • fonnatlve evaluation of the cUeftt- 
centered linking process «lght be focueed around the following questions: 

# What are the key goals and objectives of client-centered linking? 

• What are the/most Important activities and characteristics of a 



client-centered linking operation? (Llnljing steps » decitslons^ 
' forces^ ' < * , 

■' . * * 

• Afe thesd liaportant activities belng^pleaent^d? (e.£., engage- 

menty conte^ft speclflcatdLon, collection — "agency goals, agency 
support' for linkers , 'Inter-agency relatlonsh ^fl, etc.) 

• Are the activities contributing to the achievement of the objec- 

I 

tlves? (l.&.» Are key state priorities being served and la R&D 
based Information being translated from research Into pract;.lce?) 
m ^ What adjustments In the Implementation of the linking steps; 

linkers* deci^ons regarding scheduling, coordination, style and 
role; linker tnralnlng^ and preparation; and/or linker agency 
organizational activities might lead' to the attainment of the 
objectives? , .* » 

• Which approaches to diagnosing apd serving client System needs 
work best? 

• Which linking style or rol^ works best — in what situations? 

• ^ - 

• What problems are invpived in implementing the linking steps; In * 
reaching linker decisions;^ in providing organizational support 
forlClnkers; in, managing ;a client-centered linking operation? 
Eow can these problems be solved? 

\/ ' ' ' ' • . 
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• What measures can be suggested to operationally define: (1) the 
degrqe to which client system priorities are being met and 
(2) the degree to which Information Is being transformed from 
research to practlc.e? m..,.--^ ' ' 

Xh6 study also surfaced several Issues of relev&nce to the sinmatlve 
eyalutlon of linking efforts. Given the fluid na^re of. cll^t-centered, 
linking, how do you evaluate the effectiveness of Unking effort^ from an 
organlzatlx>nal management perspective and from an Impact or Informat'lon- 
use perspective iiverall^ .general. observations. gleaned from the study 

V 

0 » 

discount the use of any simple 'linker-client frequenty-of-lnteraction 
measure to attest to either efficient management or effective Impact. 
Answers to the qualitative questions "What state (client) priority was 



involved?", "What specific use wasimade of th^ information?", and "Who 
was affected by the information use^^— far outweigh the notion ^f ^ 



simple frequency tallies o^ linker-client interactions .with regard to the 
assessment of linker activity impact. * 

For example, a relatively brief series of interactions with. key 
state clients might result in the utilization of 'R&D-based information in 
the design of a statewide school Improvement process. Impacting all of 
the school districts in the state. ' This brief series of Uinker^llent 



Interact^ions m2^ht potentially be mbre significant than more numerous con- 

tacts witii ether clients that deal with more routine dnd Internal a^pllca- ^ 

tlons of information. . ^ 

* 

The ultimate effectiveness of given linker-client interactions can^ 
therefore pnly be appraised fully if consideration^^^g^en to the 




significance of the cMent priority being 'addressed, the actual use made 

• ft 
of the Infonmtlon and the larger audience affected by the Information 

use# Similarly, evaluations 6£ the effectiveness of the management of 

> 

• V 

llnker operations in a client-centered content need to examine the 

_ • m 

viability of extant organizational strategies for the identification of 

high priority clleoo system needs, the matrix management of linkers ^o 

deal with the identified needs, the support systems developed to faelll- 
f 

tate the linkers* activities, and the relative opportunities for work in 



the^cllent* system. 



Implications for Further Research ^ ' 

As was.noted above the present study constituted a first descriptive 
step in the^study of linking' from a dynamic perspective. I^^hat regard, 
the linking activities of three Rx linkers working as consultants with 
state department ^^^-oisucation staff on state priority tasks relatejd to 
school improvement and dissemination were examined. 

Additional study is needed l)f linkers' activities (1) to detepnlne 
if similar steps and linker decisions ape Involved In other linking con« 
texts;. (2) to examine the alternativja component tasks and primary activi- 
ties Involved *in each ^f the steps to determine which are most effective; 

' ' , ^ I ' 

(3) to distinguish ^urther^jibetween client-centered and resource-centered 

linking; (4) to more fully operationally define the conditions or outcomes 
which constitute a successful transfer of R&D based information from 
research to practice; and,(^) ^ op$i:atlonally define measures of linking 

effectiveness tfhat* consider clients* valuing,* use, priority contoxt and 

/ 

ultimate audience application ^^^^^ the information' provided. 
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APPENDIX I 

Interview Guide A^--^-.^-^- Interview #1 with Rx Staff 



V 



Generally describe what you do? 

What's a day like for you? ^ 

Wh/ do you do (refer to answer provided in question 1)? 

What do you need to lq:i(yw about a client to work^ wlth him/her? 

How do you get this information? ^ ' . 

What do you, do with this information once^you*ve got it? Do you fl 
retain it? How? • < ^ 

How many people do you interact with in a 'day? How many are clients? ' 
flow many are information sources? ' 

What are your primary sources of R&D information? 

What percent of your time is in the field? Would you prefer it 'tEKbe 
more^ or less? Why? J^hat prevents it fron .being more or less? 

How do you know when you've done a good job? For example? 



How do you know when you've done* a lou^y job? For example? 

What do you see a^ the major copstraintd^n your activities a 
disseSiinatiom specialist? . , 



WHat do you call yourself? What title is on your business card? 
" How do your clients know you? What do they call ypu? 

What kinds of things provide an opportunity for you ^o give a client 
R&D information? For example? 

What do you like most about yoar job?^ . . ^ 

What do you wish you could do differently but for some reaspn you can't? 
Why^n't you? 'Specifically: * 

Who are your clients? Specifically, who are you working with no^ 

How did your work with them begin? 

How long have you been working with them? - . , 



"4 — • 

What* A the average length of tlzae you work with a cHenJt:? 
What are their needs? ^ * " . 

Bow did you find out what their needs are? 
What iiave«you done for them ^o far? 
Hdw did they respond? 

What do you plan to do for them In the futbre? Why? 

* ' /what wlil you have to da In order to provide this service? 

^^How will you^lcnow whea to end your work with/for them? 

How do you know ii they are Blt;;lBf;led? If your work Is valued or used? 
How frequently do you talk with the otheF Rx stef f about your clients? Why? 

• n * m. I m ' 

J What other things ^Jb you talk to Rx staff about? How often? 

What Is your unlquQ contribution to the Vx7 Do you^^f eel the others 
appreciate and/or find this useful? % 

Is there anything specific that you'd like me to n^te while I observe 
your Interactions with either* clients or Rx staff ?^ Any activities 
you specifically- want^ input ^r f eedbacTc about? 

Interview -Guide - ^ , ^ - Interview #2 with, Rx Manager 

= * 

' What 16 'the relationship, of the Rx to RBS? * - - 

What kinds of interactJ^ons do you have with .the Rx client states? What 
1 Has your Involvement been with each state? 

m. • * 

Do you have a profile pf an Ideal dissemination specialist? 
What activities of your staff do you encourage? 

What do they do that you'd prefei; they -not do? , ^ . . 

How dd you let tfie staff know yOu think they've done a good Job? -A 

lousy Job? - ^ 

Do you see each staff membet as having a unique contribution to the Rx? 
• ^ V Explain? * • . , 

. • ■ ■ \ . ■ • 



APPENDIX II 

Categories resulting from content analysis of Interview #2 data* 



Titles given Rx staff role 

Services provided to' SEAs / 
Rx role with SEAs i * "^n * 

Rx-dient relationship buj ldin g 
Responses to client request? ' 
Request clarification 

* Negotiation of services provided , ^ 
Client characteristics ^ 

Client resistance 

Client investment in project 
Incentiv^ for SEAs to work with Rx 

Strategies for getting clients to value R&D outcomes — ownership 

• Rx contributions to SEAs > > ^ - ♦ 
Rx agendas with SEAs * ' ♦ . 
Type of information needed -to do the J6c job 

Sources of R&D information 
Information search processes ' * 

Timing of actlvlties/tjLme; required ^ * 

Prepara}:ion'of deliverables' ' , 

Strategies whcft not knowledgeablef 

Feedforward ^ ^ ^ 

Attitudes toward change/views of change^ , 
Paramet^s on^Rx work and services delivered * 
Opi)ortunities ^ ^ ^ - ' *^ 

visions ■ . * ^ 

Rx internal rclationships/connmmication 

Rx nmnager rqfe ■ * . 

' « , *<• . 

.-^ - " 

Rewards to Rx staff • , . ■ . 

Miscellaneous , . ^ 
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appendix iii 
' ' • ^ taxoHm? op linker activities * 

ENGAGEMENT ~ {UcCjOX Unfeotg St€p) 

^ Contact client - [VkbMiy Linfuyig ActivUy] 

initiates contact iBcuic UkkbiQ Ta6k] 

^ • responds to client initiation.^ 

Presentation of self n/ 

# describes . ^ 
-own experience 
-<nm education < 
-own Interests 



# displays: 

-skills' 

-knowledge * ^ 
-specific literature iiitation " . 
-non-specilic literature citation 
-personal associ^lM-ons 

# describe^ ovn role related to: 

-RDx ^ 
-NIE 

-client system 
Personal acquaintanoe 

# inquires about client's:' 
* ~ * -exp er ienc e ^ 

^ -education 
-skills ^ * 
< -interests' ^ 

-role in client system 

m expresses: 

*^lnterbst in client 
-und^ers t and ing 

# validates 'client '^s experience 
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ERIC 



COilTEXT SPECinCATIOM 
T«8k tpeclficafcion * 

• Inquires «bout client: 

-vork 'effort 
-problea 
^v^*need for assistance 
-idea or poiqf of view 

a listens to discussion of: 
-client voi^ effort 
' -client problca 
-clients need for assiscance 
-idea or poj^nt of viev 

a agrees with client; 
, <^rk effort 

* -neM^for sssistsnce 
-idea or point of viev 

• disagrees vith clienti 

•wrk effort ^ 
^-problea 

-need for assistance 
-idea or point of viev 

a qualifies client: 
-vork effort 
--problem 

-seed for assistance . 
-idea or point of viev 

a probes client: 

-work effort/ 
-problca 
_ -need^for assistance 

•Idea^ or point of viev * * 

a •parsphrases client: 
1-vork «f fort 
-problca 

-need for assistance , 
-idea or point of viev 

a givasropinion about: 

-client work effort ' , 
-cl icnt^ problca 
-client^netd for assisunce 
-client idea or point of vicV 
/ 



a defines client: * 
* •wrk effort 

-problea 
- ^ -need for assistance 
-idea or point of viev 



Xask scope 



a inquires ^bout client's 
-istaff 
rassociates 
-constituents 

a Inquires about organization^ and 
agencies involved I 

a list^s to discussion of client's 
f -staff 
f -associates 
^ -const it tffats <y 

a listens to discussion *of organi- 
zations and agencies involved 



a agrees about client's: ^ 
-staff 
-associates 
-constituents 

a sgrees vitH organizations and 
agencies Involved 

a dissgreas about client's: 
-staff 
-associates 
-constituents ^ 

a disagrees with organizations 
and aifencies involved 



#* qualifies coosients about client's 
-staff 
-associates 

-constituents ^ 

^ q\^ll£ies coonents about orgaci-^ 
zations and agencies involved 

a probes about client's: 
-staff 
-issociates 

-constitnents ' 



* 
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• probes about orgAnizatlDni 
ud ageades lavolved 

• paraphrases coeoants ^bout client's; 

-staff 
-associates 

-constituents 

a paraphrases organizations and 
as^scles * inyolved « 

a glve^ opinion about client's 
. -staff 

-associates 
« -constituents 

a gives opinion about organizations 
and agencies involved 

a deflnef'^^p^ople vho: , 
* -are Involved 

-slUild Y Involved 

a defines organization^ and agencies 
that^are; 

-involved ^ , 

-shottld be Involved 

Task significance 

a Inquires about: 

, -potential l&pact on 
client's task ^ 
-how task relates to other *~ 

client systea efforts 
-vh7 taak Is important 
-vhy taak Is relevant \ 

a llatena to discussion of: ^ 
-potential isapact of 

client's tafk ^ 
-hov task relates to Other 

client systea efforts 
-why task is IsporCant 
-why taak Is i^elevant 

a agrees with: 

-potential impact of 

client' a task 
-how taak relates to other 
, client ayatea ^efforts 
^y task< ik important 
-vhy taak islrelevant 



a disagrees wlthl ♦ 

-potential impact of client's 
task 

-bow task relates to other 
* client 8yst€a efforts 
-^y task Is Important 
*^why task Is relevant 

a qualifies: _ ' 
i-potentlal impact of client's 
task^ 

-how task relates to other 
client sysBfea .efforts 
*^y task' Is Important 
task Is relevant 

a probes: 

-potential Impact of client's 
task 

'-^ -how ta^k relates to other 
client system efforts- 
- , -why task is ^ppojtant 

-why, task is relevant ^ 

s paraphrases: 

-potent£al impact of client's 
task 

-how task relates to other 
client^ system efforts 

*a qualifies why task is: 
-important " 
^-relevant 

• gives opinion about: 

-potential Impact of'rilcnt' 
4 task , 

-how tasr^ relates to other 
client systed efforts 
-why task Is Important 
*^Aiy task Is relevant 

a defines: , / . 

-potential Impact of client' 
task \ 
-how task relates to jother 
client system efforts 
M/hy task la important 
^ - why task is relevant 



DIAGNOSIS 



InfonftAtloa need 



Inquires about Information/ 
assistance: 

«-reqolred for task 
^ -available to client 

-avaUable to Rx 

-need^ 

llitens to discussion of Infoj- 

satlon assistance: 

^required for task 
-available to client 
-available to Rx . 
"Deeded 

agrees vlth Information/ 
assistance: 

-required for task 
' -available to client 

ravallable to Rx 

-needed 

* < 

disagrees with Infi^rmatlon/ 

assistance: 

^requlr^d for task 
-available to client 
^ -available to Rx ' 
-needed 



qualifies Inforaation/asslstance: 
-required for task 
-available to client 
-available to Rx 
rneeded 

^probes Infoittatlon/ass^stance: 
^-required fdr task 
-available to client 
-available to Rx 
-needed 

paraphrasei Inf onoatlon/atslstance: 
-requlrpd for task 
-available to client • 
-available to Rx 
-needed 



• gives opinion about Inforoatlon/ 
assistance: 

-required* for task 
-available t^ client 
-available 'to Rx 
-needed ^ ^ 

m defines Information/assistance: 
-required for task 
-available to client 
-available to Rx* ^ 
-needed 

Resource asses sgen^t 

• Inquires about: 

-people available 
rtjL&e available ^ 
-ooney available 

• llst^n^ to discussion of :^ 

-peopJLe available 
-£lae available 
-coney available 

» agrees about:' 

-people avalla1>le 
-tlse available 
-oon^ available 

• disagrees about: 

-people available 

• -tl« available 
-nopey available ^ 

• qualifies coacoents about: 

^-people available 

-tloe available 
^ooney available 

• probes about s ^ 

-people available 

-tlse available 

*wney available ' ^ 

• paraphrases coeaents abopt: 

-people available 
-tlao available^ 
-Boney available 




• gives dplDloA about: 

-people available 
*tiae available 
-«ioney available 

^e <)efioes; 

-people available - 
-tiae available 
-«on^ available 

• acloaowledgea llnitatiotisy}£: 

-clieat 
-RBS 
-RDx 
-aelf 

-R&D in^iaaton sources 
Action planning 

• inquirea about vhat the client 
haa done to date Co accoeplish 
jtbe task 

• inquires about vlUt others 
kave done 

• inquires ^bQut vhat >the client 
systea hraoone 

• listens to discussion of vbat:^ 

-the client has done to 
date, to accooplisb the 
tasfc 

•^ther^'-have done 
*the)ciient syatea has 
dot 

• qualifies vh^t^ 

-the clietttsjias done to 
date CO acc^rt>lish the 
task 

-others have ^one 
— rthe client s/scca has done 

• probes vhat; 

-thejelient ^ done to 
daCe-to accomplish the 
task, ^ 

-others have done 

-the client spates has done 



"0 paraphrases vtist: 

-the client has done to 
date 'to accoQplish the * 
task 

-others have done 
-xhe client ays tea has done 



• gives opinion about vhat: 

^ -the client ha^ done to 
date to acccap)ish the 
task 

-others have done 
-the client systea has done 
\ . 

• defines *vhat: 

-the client has done to 
date ^o accocplish the 
task ' 

-others have done 

-the client ^systea has done 

• ■ 

• prescribes action of client or of 
client systea 

^ proaises own action 

• agrees vith vhat: 

-the client has done to 
date, to accoaplish the 
task * 
' -others have done 

-the cT^ent systcsa has done 

• disagrees vith vh^t ' 
" -th^ client has done to 

date ta acconplish the 

task, 
-others have d<Stit, 
-the-ditti^ systea has done 

• pi^oposes actions of: 

-client 
-self 



COtLECriOM * » 

Idntlfy colXectlon dofcaln 
I 

• deceraine: 

-parameters of conCenC " 

doG^ain to be collected 
-time available for 

collection 
'Qoney available for 

collection 
-people available to 
* aa^at collection 
-sources of infomation 

available 

-descriptors to Identify 
content dosaln 



Recall Info mation 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ■m 

• recall information froca: 

-own acnory 
*paat expediences at 
conferences 
^ -curtent avarenesrs reading 

t ^for&al education 

-vDTkshops 
« -prior searches 

Retrieve sources * 

, • itetrleve%sourpes readily acces- 
V slble ftM: 

-personal files, 
-personal contacts 
-Bx resource center ^ 

Search of 'sources 

seatch for new sources of 

ioforDatloa: 

-scan Journal indexes 
«scan bibliographies 
* -run computer search ^ 
-conduct library search ^ 

• obtain: ^ 

t -rartlcles 
-books 

«*Slbliographies 




TRANSUTIOH *^ 

Review resource base 

s • review: 
^ ^ -bibriographies 

-titl#« 

-materials briefly 
f ^ (articles, books, pro* 
posals, oanuals, nev^- 
^ letters); 

Select sources 

• deteraine criteria for selection 



• select sources that are: 
-important 
-reliable 
-recQcsaended 



• does not reduce collection of ^ 
oajterials • 

Generate infomation froa sources 

• read sources 

• suanurlze content of sources 
,into aeaningful inf^roation 

m 

Analyze inforaatlon x 

• content arvalyze across all 
sources 

• interpret;,^ content 

• re^e cohtent on basis of: 

-amount of infor^tion 
-relevance of information 
-information 

^timeliness of inforoatioii 
-support for Itx credibilltj 

Blsoclation of content Infoimtlon 

vith -client context^ 

♦ > 

• as^ociflt^dnformation vith: 

\ ^client language — will, \ 
th^f understand this?** 
--client problea — will 
, this help thea? • , 



^ICQt need — do they 

need to know ;his7 
-client votivAtiou — 

will they do it? 

• ^ -client potentiftl ~ 

can they do it? 
* 

• select infoxvAtion/idets- to 
present: " , 

•^M evidence for clients 

beliefs ^ 
*-to trigger clients idesa 
-to verify client's point, 

of view J ' 

* -to acknovledtfc clients view, 

-to deny client's point of 

view , • 

-to expand clients knowledge 

Reftaae Infornstlon Into client *s 
language ^ 

• - redefine terminology according 

to clients language 

' s^ create definitions of new tcraln- 
ology In client language 

PRESENTATION ^ - ^ 

Design inf onset ion presentation 

, • dctenslne purpose of presentation: 
-client receipt of inforraa- 

tlon - J-^ 

-client knowledge of Id^s. 
, -client change in attitude^ 
^ value ^ behavlot 

• select li^y ideas frra infomation 
1 that: 

-will Interest client 
' -vUl aotlvate .client 

/ ^111 be relevant t^ client's 
task 

-are dooinant; li> literature 
and frequently discussed 

• organize k^y Ideas 



• Illustrate ^ey l^eas * 

• develop form of written present** * * 
tion: ' 

-oeao J " ^ . 
-letter 

-outline \ , - 

-paper • * ^ 

-proposal . , 

-Information pajckct 6 • 
-handout « ' < 

• develop fona of veirbal presenta- 
t^ion: 

' , -phone call 

-petsott to person oeeting 
-saall group presentation 
-vorkshop 

Preparation of presentation 

• prepare materials: 4 
i -typing • 

• ^printing 
♦ \ -asseabllng , 
\ -packaging > 

• construct audio-Visual aids ' 

• identify and/or cremate exercises 
to support Inforaatlon • • 

• practice verbal presentation - 
Preparation of inforrsation *^ 

• transfer infonaation: 

-verbal presentation of 
information to clients 
-visual display^ of materials 
-give materials to client 

• relate information to client: 

-descrli^e information apd . 
^ 'materials * \ ♦ 

•^Interpret Infotmatlon 
-illustrate Idea^ 
-associate ideas with client 
task 

-translate Ideas to client 
language 



motivate client: 

^prescribe use of Informa- 
tion 

-advocate Inforaatlon or 
Ideaa ^ 
' ,-«ugge8t benefits of Infor- 
mation or^ ideas 

-suggest consequences of 
tiot utilizing 

-offer rewards for utlllza* 

-offer thr^ts for non- 
utlllzatlon ' 

reiterate; 

•-restate key^lwas 
' -provide opportunity for 
client to apply "ideas 
-provide opportunity for 
client to practice skills 



DISESGAGEMENT 
Closure 



Redefinition of relationship 

«^ stateaeftt to stay In contact 
even though this task togethe 
is finished 



• set appointment to discuss 
further assistance . 

0 Statement of termination of 
relationship 



reinforce client receipt or 
utilization of information (coo- 
pliaentt reward* give 6redlt} 

solicit client jevaltiatlon of 
effort: 
-verbal 
-vrltten 

solicit client request £qT 
additional services: • 
-inquiry into other 

ClienCJtasks - . 
-volunteer further assist- 
ance 

-identify need -for futther 
assistance 



• ttatement that vork togeth&r is 
finished 



INKER DECISICfH AtraFNATlVES IKVOLVED p-THE MAJOR LIKKIKG 'STEPS" 



linking Steps 



Decision Areas 



Scheduling 



Coordination 



Style 



Role 



QiCAGEHENT 

(client contact and 
reXfttionahip building). 



To initiate contact 



with 

1, Multiple potential 
clienta/ 

2. One p6tetitial 
^ client • 

To present self as 



To ytftact clients by 



1 4 Foroal planned 

meeting 
2. Infon&al netvarking 



To cqpta^t clfenta by 



1. Initiating ueetinge 
2« InVreaponse to 
cliW initiations 



1* Available for {re^ 
^uent interaction 

2, Available for lin- 
itcd interaction 



COKTEXr SPECinCATION 

(identify client ta^k 
and related systea 
characteriaticfl) 



To define 



1* Linking agent and 
client interaction 

2« ClieAt nlone prior 
to linking agent 
participation 

To obfain knovl^d^e 
of client systcta 

During interac- 
tions with 
clients 
2* By reading 

descriptions prior 
to gating with 
.client - 

To work on taska 
'requiring - ^ 

!• Frequent linking 
Ag^cnt participa- 
tion 

2, Infrequent link** 
ing agent parti-. • 
cipation 



To obtetn Inf onaatii?,n 



about system charai 
teristics 



\, Vsing^jrtitten foma 
2, In. conve'rsatHona 

To" work on tasks ^ 



requiring 



!• Plennitng 

2,. .Jnediate action 




To .obtain understand* 
inR'aborut svsteia 
characteristic^ 

1« By providing infor- 
mation and def in* 
itions ■ ^ 

2« By spliciMng 
tlienc^s inforva- 
tion and defini- 
tions ' . 



To obtain cocion un- 
derstanding 

!• By inpoaing linking 
' agent or R&D lan^ , 

guage and fraae of 
• Reference ^ ' . 
2« By accepting' 

client's language 

and fraae of 

reference 



To Y>res6nt self as 

1 i Knowledgeable in 
content Boouiin 

2. Knovle^geaSle 
about how to ob-t 
tain ajid.iitilixe 
inforsation 



To vo^ on tasks 
roquiring 



1« Content exper* 
' tise 

2. Inforoatibn 
nanageaent 
assistance « 



H, 



r 

Lix^lng Steps * 



Decision Areas 



DIAGNOSIS 

(deteniQC InfomA-* 
t league cde<l» end 
ctions to be teken) 



Scheduling 



To" Londuct diagnosis 

1* During interac- 
tions with clients 

2, Prior to pattici- 
patioti with 
clients 

To plan activities 

i m 

1, Requiring frequent 
linking agent pern 
ticipetion 



COUECTION 

aeareh for and 
retrieve R&D infor- 
mation sources) 



1 



It*- 



To gghedole coHec* 
tion tiae 

K According to 

client tlae 

*d<aaT\d «• 
2. According to ti»e 

needed to collect 

aourcea 



Coordination 



To obtain koowledgfr 



of client** Infonaa- 



tlon nc^ » 



1. Using vritten foras 
2« In conversations 



Style 



To collect gourccs 



of R&P information 



K By a forsal search 
2* Through/personal 
contacts^ 



To obtain knowledge 
of a client's need 

1, By initiating and 
directing a need 

« assessiient 

2, By accepting the 
. client's stated 

inCorvation need 

To plan a'ctivitie^ , 



Kole 



1 , By veiling for a 
client request 

2. By volunteering 
^fisistance 

IP 

To plan activities ' 

1. By prescribing 
client actions 

2* By proposing link- 
^g agent anions 

To initiate a s<»reh 
— \ ^ 
1.^ Bated on linking 
agents external 
judgments that a 
need exists 
2* Based on clieht*a 
realization of 
need and request 
for assistetics 



To define the infor- * 
. *&ation needed 

1. As readily avail- 
able to the link- 
ing agent 

2* As-requiring an 
cxtensivfe search 

To engage in need' 
asae&gftent in order 

K to establish a 
need for tf epe-, 
cific source 

2» To Identify m 
client's infonaf* 

« tion -Inequity 



To obtain R&D collec- 



tion 

1* Through ongolttg 
current awareness 
reading and net- 
vorlCing * 

2. Upbn dcaand froo 
client ' 

To collect RAD sources 



K Indepewlent ^of « 

client 
2. In collaboration 

with clllnt — to^ 
'provide an exaaple 

for client* 

To eeleet sourcea " 
, based on their 

1. Rf^i^bility and 

validity 
2» Relcvanca . 



erJc 



<7^ 



TKAKSLATION 

* (traaaforn R6D sour* 

ct9 into a fcra 
^ eeanlngful and use* 
,ful to clients) 



Llnkins Sttps 



PRESENTATION 

(design y prepare 
and present fnfor- 
Bation and aasigt- 
ince:) 
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Decision Areas 



Scheduling 



Coordination 



Tq^ select inforaaticn 



!• To apply to a wide 
range of clients- 

2* To apply to a 
specific client 

\- " 

To schedule transla- 
tion . 

1. According to 
client time, 
decands 

2* According to tine 
needed to analyze 
and synthesize 

To design delivery 
f 

With high client 
interaction 

2. With low/ client 
interaction 

To servies pultiple 
client «^ 

1. By repeated pre*-^ 
sen tat ions 

2. By one presents- % 
tion designed 
for a diversa 
audience 



To engage in transla * 
t i o n ^ * 

1« Prior to the pre- 
sentation 

2. Prior to and 
spontaneously' 
during presenta- 
tion I 



To doslffrt pres^nta" 
tation 



1. As didactic 

2. As experiential 

To present* naterials 

I* According to plan 
2. Spontaneously as 
appropriate 

To encourage client 
participation and 
feedback 

1. As questions *^ 
following pre- 
sentation 

2/ As dialogue 
throughout 
presentation 



Style 



To select ideas that 
will [ ^ 

1. Have an ij&pact*on 
clients 

2. Be useful Co 
clients 



: inffcta * 



To present 
tion 



To provoke and 
challenge client 
thinking and 
actions * - • 
To support client 
thinking and 
actions 



Role 



To engage in tranS" 
lation 

1- To transfona 

infon&ation 
2. To provide an 

exasple for 

clients 



To present ideas 

1. As Che best solu- 
tion ^ 

2. As alternatives 

To engage in delivery 



1. To present R6D 
information 

2. As an cxaopla for 
clients 
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Decision Areas 



Scheduling 



Coordination 



Style 



Role 



To perfom 

dlsengagetaent . 

actlvltlea 

>.-^t a rate equal 
to or less than 
engagc^^ent 
^2. At a rate , ^ 
slightly greater 
, than engagement 

To perform \„,0^^ 
dlsengagcoent 
because ♦ 

1 Linking ^nt 

-overload 
2«^Ta8k cospletlon 



To disengage 

1ft Accordlxig to tlse 
schedule planned 
In advance 

2, Upon task coaple~ 
tlon 



To disengage 

U Based on linking 
agent Initiative 

2, Based on client 
initiative 
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